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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Gentlemen, 

I know  not  how  I can  address  myself  more  consistently 
or  usefully  on  a subject  which  materially  concerns  the  public 
health,  than  to  yourselves.  I think  there  are  few,  however 
opposed  they  may  be  to  its  construction  and  operation,  in 
many  respects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
that  portion  of  the  <£New  Poor  Law  Act”  which  ordains 
that  a body  consisting  of  the  Clergy,  Magistracy,  and  prin- 
cipal Landowners  of  the  country,  should  be  44  Guardians  of 
the  Poor.”  In  the  word  44  Guardian  ” how  much  is  im- 
plied ? To  44 guard”  the  poor  man,  it  is  not  enough  that 
his  mere  bodily  wants  should  be  supplied,  and  habits  of  idle- 
ness corrected,  but  he  should  also  be  preserved,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  all  those  causes  which  tend  to  induce  disease, 
in  his  confined  and  often,  comfortless  dwelling.  In  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  Town,  and  ill-ventilated  house  of  the 
pauper,  epidemic  disease  generally  first  takes  its  root,  and, 
but  too  often,  having  fed  on  the  meagre,  though  favourable, 
diet  of  the  hovel  and  the  alley,  does  it  breathe  its  deadly 
breath  into  the  rich  man’s  house  and  noble’s  mansion. 

How  much  good  might  be  done  nationally,  as  well  as 
individually,  by  a careful  inspection  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  if  only  once  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  seasons  of  the 
year;  by  a removal  of  filth  and  infecting  matter,  which 
wi/facumulate  among  them,  and  by  a timely  administration 
of  necessary  comforts,  is  incalculable.  The  health  of  the 
poor  powerfully  affects  all  other  grades  of  society;  and,  as 
sickness  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  poverty,  so  does  its 
absence  or  prevalence  influence  parochial  expenditure,  and 
that  to  a degree  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 

The  Small  Pox  has  been  prevalent  for  some  time,  in  this 
and  other  counties:  no  sooner  has  it  committed  its  ravages 
in  one  place  than  it  reaches  another;  when,  neither  the 
combined  determination  of  medical  men,  not  to  inoculate, 
nor  the  exertions  of  the  upper  classes,  to  dissuade  the  poor, 


can  succeed  in  restraining  the  tide  of  prejudice;  and  the 
disease  has  been  propagated  through  inoculation,  principally 
by  women , who,  going  from  house  to  house,  operate  with 
some  matter  on  the  point  of  a needle.  Upon  the  alarming 
results  of  this,  unless  checked  by  some  effort  of  the  Law, 
it  is  needless  to  dwell. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  I confess  I feel  at  a loss  to 
suggest  any  remedy  for  the  evil,  excepting  that  of  correcting 
erroneous  opinions  by  “ diffusing  information ; ” without 
looking  to  one  which  would  be  considered  by  many  as  an 
invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  British  subject ; I mean  a se- 
vere penalty  attached  to  the  neglect  of  Vaccination:  on  the 
merits  of  this  I leave  to  those  more  competent  than  my- 
self to  decide.  Nevertheless,  as  a Medical  Practitioner, 
i do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1 consider  the  present  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  inoculation  as  singularly  indecisive, 
and  lamentably  inoperative ; and  that  if  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted, as  a serious  public  injury,  that  the  propagation  of 
so  fearful  a disease  as  the  Small  Pox,  should,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  permitted. 

Before  you,  Gentlemen,  the  subject  of  Small  Pox,  has, 
and  will  often  come,  and  you  may  have  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  its  propagation  is  to  be  encouraged,  or  those  means 
adopted  for  its  prevention,  with  which  providence  has  kindly 
furnished  us.  Considering  therefore,  that  your  influence, 
in  conjunction  with  the  endeavours  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, will  have  the  most  powerful  effect  in  removing  popu- 
lar prejudice,  and,  if  necessary,  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  the  Country  to  the  subject  of  Vac- 
cination, I humbly  submit  to  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing pages, 

And  have  the  honor,  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  D.  JEFFERY. 


Sidmouth,  October  18th,  1838. 


AN  ESSAY 


ON  THE 


PREVALENCE  OF  SMALL  POX,  &c 


It  was  at  a period,  when,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  loathsome  and  fatal  disease  of  Small  Pox  was  making 
its  appearance  from  time  to  time  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, leaving  a train  of  death  and  desolation  behind  it  more 
alarming  and  merciless  than  the  plague  itself ; that,  through 
the  observation  of  an  English  Physician,  a means  was  dis^ 
covered  by  which  its  malignity  was  disarmed  and  its  total 
extirpation  prophesied. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  this 
means,  viz.  Vaccination,  by  Dr.  Jenner;  an  event  which 
has  been  considered  an  <e  epoch  in  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
and  a lasting  honor  to  the  science  of  medicine;  ” and 
strange  is  it  to  say,  that,  whilst  surrounding  nations,  grateful 
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for  tile  boon,  and  alive  to  its  merits,  have  diligently  applied 
it  and  received  the  blessing  which  it  was  intended  to  confer ; 
in  England,  the  land  of  its  origin,  through  the  influence  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  its  progress  should  be  unhappily 
retarded. 

The  Small  Pox,  according  to  late  experience,  makes 
its  appearance  in  different  districts  about  once  in  every  four 
or  live  years,  and  in  the  larger  cities  is  seldom  or  never 
absent.  It  in  general,  speedily  becomes  epidemic,  either 
through  its  own  contagious  property,  or,  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  through  a general  inoculation. 

In  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  disease  is 
now  more  than  ordinarily  prevalent,  and  for  some  time  past, 
different  places  in  our  county  have  been  visited  by  it,  to  a 
degree  unusually  alarming,  both  in  fatality  and  extent^ 
a fact,  which  constitutes  a serious  appeal  to  the  public,  and 
calls  for  the  careful  consideration  of  every  Parent. 

The  impediments  to  vaccination  which  the  Medical  Prac- 
titioner has  to  contend  with,  originate  in  part  from  the  pre- 
judice or  superstition  of  the  wholly  ignorant;  but  perhaps 
even  more  generally,  from  the  glaring  and  dangerous  mis- 
conceptions of  the  half-informed.  How  few  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  appalling  disease,  the  alleviation,  if 
not  the  extinction  of  which,  vaccination  has  proved  itself 
so  well  able  to  effect  l 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  if,  by  this  publication  I 
should  succeed  in  placing  the  subject  in  a more  familiar  light 
before  those,  who,  from  circumstances,  have  not  the  means 
of  becoming  informed  upon  it,  and  therefore  are  carried 
away  by  unfair  views  and  prejudices  hastily  imbibed.. 
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“NOTHING  PERHAPS  WOULD  TEND  MORE 
TO  OVERCOME  THIS  NEGLECT  OF  VACCINA- 
TION IN  THE  PLACE  OF  ITS  BIRTH,  THAN 
TO  INFUSE  INFORMATION  INTO  THE  MINDS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  TO  INSTRUCT  THEM 
COMPLETELY  IN  THE  SUCCESS  IT  HAS  PRO- 
DUCED ABROAD.” 

Mr.  WILBERFORCES’  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

July  2nd,  1806. 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion  of  Mr-  Wilberforce, 
which  so  completely  coincideswith  the  feeling"  which  induces 
me  to  write  this  essay,  I now  take  a brief  glance  at  the 
sufferings  which  Small  Pox  formerly  occasioned,  and  the 
change  which  vaccination  has  effected  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

In  London  alone,  in  a few  months,  small  pox  destroyed 
seventy  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  vaccination,  it  carried  off  annu- 
ally, forty  thousand  in  Great  Britain.*  In  Russia,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  vaccination  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
small  pox  was  described  as  “ a greater  drain  on  the  Russian 
estates  than  the  murrain  or  mildew;  ” and  it  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Historians  that  “ three  millions 
and  a half  were  destroyed  by  that  disease  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico  alone,  in  a very  short  time  after  the  infection 
reached  it.  * * 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  a detail  of  its 
ravages  throughout  the  whole  world ; suffice  it  to  say,  that 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

* Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Med,  Chir,  Transactions,  Moore  on  Small  Pox  & Vaccination. 
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Spain,  North  and  South  America,  Persia,  Africa,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  have  all  seen  the  small  pox  in  its 
pest-like  form,  sweep  off  by  thousands  their  inhabitants; 
but  all  now  have  received  the  protecting1  blessing  of  vacci- 
nation, and  most,  enforce  through  their  governments,  the 
practice  of  it. 

In  connexion  with  the  East  Indies  however,  I cannot  for- 
bear relating  the  history  of  the  small  pox  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  which  conveys  a picture  such  as  will  surprise  those 
who  have  never  contemplated  this  disease  in  any  other  than 
its  comparatively  mild  form,  and  who,  consequently,  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  real  nature. 

In  a description  of  Ceylon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordiner 
published  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  declares,  cethat 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  for  this  pestilence  was  so 
great,  that  when  it  appeared,  husbands  were  wont  to  for— 
sake  their  wives,  and  parents  their  children,  leaving  them 
only  a little  drink  and  food.  When  villages  were  thus 
abandoned,  wild  hogs,  bears,  panthers,  and  elephants,  often 
issued  from  the  woods  and  jungles,  broke  down  the  en- 
closures, and  ravaged  the  gardens  and  orchards;  every 
sweet  smelling  fsower,  and  esculent  herb  was  rooted  up ; 
the  plantain  and  cocoa-nut  trees  were  levelled  with  the 
earth,  the  cottages  unroofed,  and  not  even  the  bones  of  the 
deserted  sick  were  afterwards  to  be  found.  ” 

6i  In  1802  Vaccination  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Christie; 
after  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  inhabitants,  and  es- 
tablishing a belief  in  its  power,  the  measures  adopted  were, 
at  last  so  successful,  that  the  natives  flocked  in  crowds  to 
the  Vaccine  stations,  and  in  two  years  the  small  pox  was 
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suppressed  in  three  of  the  principal  districts  of  the  Island. 
The  bigoted  Brahmins,  abandoning  their  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judices, submitted  to  vaccination,  and  then  became  them- 
selves, the  instruments  of  its  propagation  ; and  the  remains 
of  small  pox,  in  the  course  o f four  years  were  happily  de- 
stroyed in  all  that  part  of  the  island  which  belonged  to  Great 
Britain.  ” 


The  first  mitigating  power  obtained  over  small  pox, 
was,  it  must  be  allowed,  through  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Turkey,  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  in  the  year  1717-  this,  after  having- 
been  performed  with  success  on  and  passed  through 

the  ordeal  of  opposition  which  most  innovations  have  to  en- 
counter, was  established  and  used  as  a means  of  modifying 
the  disease.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  through  in- 
oculation,  (particularly  when  it  is  preceded  by  judicious 
preparation  of  the  body,)  small  pox  is  produced  of  a milder 
character;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction,  this  disease  was  known  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  globe,  and  wherever  it  appeared,  terror  and  devasta- 
tion followed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should  have 
been  so  generally  practised  and  received  as  a valuable 
discovery. 

But  conceding  to  Inoculation  all  the  merit  which  is  due 
to  it,  still,  I think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  since 
the  discovery  of  Vaccination,  it  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a remedial  measure,  but  rather  as  an  injury  to  society, 
and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  practised ; I shall  now  there- 
fore consider,  the 


COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  INOCULATION 
AND  VACCINATION. 


1.  Inoculation  greatly  extends  the  Small  Pox;  opens  a 
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new  channel  for  the  diffusion  of  its  Virus ; carries  it  through 
a whole  country,  filling-  the  atmosphere  with  pestilence ; and 
thus  it  would  appear  according  to  a statement  made  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  * that  the  mortality  from  small  pox  has 
actually  been  increased  since  its  introduction. 

In  forming  the  comparison,  he  selected  from  the  bills 
of  mortality  four  periods,  each  of  fifteen  years,  commencing 
in  1706 ; for  previously  to  that  time  no  account  that  could  be 
depended  upon  regarding  the  small  pox  could  be  obtained. 
The  first  is  the  fifteen  years  immediate!}'  preceding  inocula- 
tion from,  1706  to  1720,  both  included.  The  second,  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  inoculation  had 
made  considerable  progress,  that  is,  from  1745  to!759,  both 
included.  The  third  comprises  fifteen  years  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  when  inoculation  had  made  still 
greater  progress,  that  is  from  1785  to  1798,  bothdncluded. 
The  fourth  comprises  the  time  in  which  the  Vaccine  inocu- 
lation had  been  so  far  diffused  as  to  produce  a notable  effect 
on  the  mortality  of  smallpox,  that  is,  from  1804  to  1818, 
both  included.  (Vaccination  was  discovered  in  1798.) 
The  result  of  these  computations  stands  as  follows. 

RATIO  OF  MORTALITY  OF  SMALL  POX  TO 
TOTAL  MORTALITY. 


From  1706  to  1720  one  in  12,  7 that  is  78  in  1000 

From  1745  to  1759  one  in  11,  2 that  is  89  in  1000 

From  1785  to  1798  one  in  10,  6 that  is  94  in  1000 

From  1804  to  1818  one  in  18$  9 that  is  53  in  1000 

It  appears,  from  this  statement,  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  small  pox  to  the  total  mortality  increased  in  the 
* Med,  Chir,  Transactions,  Essay  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  Vaccination. 


course  of  the  last  century,  so  that  inoculation  has  added  to 
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the  mortahty ; and,  on  the  contrary  in  the  last  series,  vacci- 
nation, even  amidst  all  the  opposition  it  then  met  with, 
effected  a very  considerable  decrease  in  mortality  amounting 
to  nearly  one  half, 

2.  Inoculation  produces  a disease  which  endangers  life ; 
developes  scrofula  in  many  constitutions;  which  leaves 
numbers  afflicted  with  blindness  and  deformity ; and  which 
is  capable  of  being  disseminated  by  its  contagious  prop  ci- 
ties— whilst  death  is  not  to  be  feared  from  Vaccination; 
little  constitutional  disturbance  takes  place ; no  virulent 
disease  is  excited ; it  possesses  no  contagious  principle ; 
and  above  all , it  diminishes  the  susceptibility  of  theindi- 
vidual,  and  secures  him , in  all  human  probability , from 
all  the  dangers , ( and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  add)  from  all 
the  deformities  of  Small  Pox „ 

3.  Whatever  may  be  the  modifying  power  of  inoculation 
over  Small  Pox,  ithas  no  tendency  to  extinguish  that  disease: 
such  tendency  however  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Vaccina- 
tion, It  is  quite  problematical  <esays  a late  writer  ” whether 
there  be  any  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  has  not 
already  experienced  its  beneficial  operation ; ’ ’ and  it  is  a re- 
markable fact  also,  that,  from  the  moment  in  which  vacci- 
nation became  generally  adopted,  from  that  moment  has 
the  page  of  history  ceased  to  record  the  fearful  ravages 
of  small  pox  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

4.  Inoculation  does  not  render  the  individual  free  from 
a second  attach . Cases  of  small  pox  after  inoculation  are 
very  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  and  within  the  last  twelve- 
month  I have  witnessed  many,  in  which  the  disease  has 
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appeared  in  its  most  malignant  and  fatal  character,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  have- 
convinced  rue  of  the  advantages,  and  even  necessity  of  Vac- 
cination, had  1 not  already  been  satisfied  on  the  point. 

Lastly.  Vaccination  has  a greater  modifying  power  than 
Inoculation-  Where  one  person  dies  of  natural  small  pox 
after  vaccination,  ten  at  least,  perhaps  an  hundred,  will  die 
of  small  pox  b}'  inoculation.  We  have  therefore,  no  argument 
in  support  of  inoculation  which  does  not  apply  with  greater 
force  to  vaccination;  we  have  many  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  former.  The  only  purpose  for 
which  we  inoculate  is  actually  better  attained  by  vaccination* 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  VACCINATION 
CONSIDERED. 


Now  with  regard  to  the  arguments  used  against  Vacci- 
nation, I have  not  met  with  one  which  carries  with  it  any 
force,  or  which  ought  to  destroy  the  faith  of  any  person  in 
its  power. 

The  first  and  principal  is,  that  ce  vaccination  does  not  in- 
variably prevent  the  small  pox.”  To  this  I would  answer  by 
asking  the  question,  whether  the  contrary  is  necessary  to 
prove  its  use  and  efficacy  ? and  whether  a want  of  infalli- 
bility would  justify  its  neglect  ? Not  even  Dr.  Jenner  himself 
would  have  said  that  it  was  infallible;  and  if  it  can  be  de- 
monstrated that  such  is  its  controlling  power,  that  even  in 
England,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  it  has  caused  a very 
great  decrease  in  mortality ; that  in  foreign  countries,  as  in 
Lima  and  Peru,  and  in  the  continental  armies,  where  it  has 
been  diligently  attended  to  and  enforced,  it  has  been  the 
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cause  of  the  total  disappearance  of  small  pox ; why  should 
we  withdraw  our  confidence  from  it? 

Vaccination  is  not  always  able  to  ward  off  the  Small 
Pox ; there  are  peculiarities  of  constitution  which  will  be  sus- 
sceptible  of  the  disease  when  exposed  to  its  contagion ; but  it 
possesses  an  undeniable  power  of  rendering,  at  least,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  Jive  out  of  every  thousand  free;  * 
and  with  very  few  exceptions  (and  those  most  probably 
occurring  from  the  patient’s  having  imperfectly  undergone 
the  vaccine  disease)  in  those  who  do  take  small  pox  after- 
wards it  occurs  in  a very  mitigated  and  altered  form;  and 
there  remains  not  a doubt,  that  if  vaccination  were  resorted 
to  universally,  succeeding  generations  would  become, 
through  its  influence,  so  insusceptible,  that,  if  even  a case 
of  small  pox  should  occur  spontaneously,  from  the  opposition 
it  would  meet  with  in  the  resisting  power  of  vaccinated  con- 
stitutions, it  would  travel  with  difficulty,  and  soon  be  stifled 
as  it  were,  in  its  course,  and  eventually  exterminated  here 
as  it  has  been  in  some  foreign  countries*. 

There  are  some  who  desire  ( for  I wish  to  mention  and  to 
meet  all  the  popular  prejudices)  66  that  their  children  should 
have  the  small  pox,  considering  that  they  are  healthier  after- 
wards and  less  liable  to  eruptive  complaints.”  Under  some 
circumstances  this  may  to  a certain  extent  be  true,  as  indeed 
it  is  observed  after  a fever,  that  sometimes  a greater  degree  of 
health  is  enjoyed  than  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease ; but  what  parent  would  try  the  rash  experiment  of  ex- 
posing his  child  to  the  contagion  of  fever?  and  few,  I 
think,  would  be  desirous  of  placing  in  the  blood  of  their  off- 

* From  the  experience  of  the  Vaccine  Board,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  one  i® 
three  hundred  will  take  the  small  Pox  after  Vaccination,  which  would  bring  the 
average  less  than  what  is  given  here. 
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springs  so  noxious  and  loathsome  a disease  as  the  small  po.t. 
If  they  were  aware  of  the  evils  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

No  disease  so  rapidly  deve lopes  scrofula;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  none  which  so  peculiarly  calls  into  active  ex- 
istence the  latent  seeds  of  Consumption.*  No  person  can 
ensure  the  disease  in  its  mildest  form,  and  when  virulent, 
how  many  fall  victims  ? and  among  the  survivors,  how  hardly 
do  they  struggle  through  ? Encased  in  a scaly  covering,  the 
surface  of  the  body  bathed  in  its  own  purulent  secretions, 
it  is  as  easy  to  imagine  as  to  see,  that,  unless  possessed  of 
the  strongest  constitutional  powers,  the  whole  system  of  the 
patient  must  suffer  a serious  shock;  absorption  of  the  mat- 
ter seemingly  taking  place,  and  hence,  increased  debility 
and  a train  of  fearful  consequences. 

Again, — It  is  an  established  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the 
patients  who  apply  at  the  Opthalmic  Institutions  in  London, 
have  lost  their  sight  through  the  Small  Pox.  f 

A not  uncommon  objection  among  the  middling  as  well 
&s  the  lower  classes  is,  (to  use  their  own  language; ) “that 
Vaccination  brings  the  disease  of  a Cow,  which  it  was  not 
intended  for  human  beings  to  have.”  Such  persons  will  read 
with  surprise  the  statement  that  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  small  pox  to  be  originally  the  disease  of  the  Camel, 
and  was  introduced  (by  the  Arabs)  from  that  animal. 
Thus,  then  I leave  them  to  their  choice,  whether  they  will 
continue  to  cherish  the  pestilent  disorder  of  the  beast  of  the 
desert,  or  receive  from  the  domestic  tenant  of  the  farm  yard 
the  harmless,  yet  powerful  means  of  protection! 

* It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  this 
country  die  of  consumption. 
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But  to  them  I would  say,  notwithstanding,  that,  as  the 
Almighty  has  vouchsafed  to  us  means  by  which  we  may 
alleviate  our  diseases,  how  then  can  we,  or  indeed,  dare  we 
say,  that  Vaccination  is  not  devised  ( as  well  as  the  Blister- 
ing fly  or  the  Leech)  as  a means  by  which  we  may  be  re- 
lieved from  an  affliction  which  has  been  worse  than  plague 
upon  the  earth. 

The  Glanders,  a fatal  disease  of  the  Horse,  is  often  com- 
municated to  the  groom,  to  whom  it  also  proves  destructive; 
so,  Hydrophobia  which  is  horrible  even  to  contemplate, 
is  derived  from  the  Dog.  Could  we  imagine  a man  refusing 
a discovered  specific  for  either  of  these  diseases  because  it 
should  be  furnished  from  the  brute  creation  ? 

REVACCINATION  CONSIDERED. 

It  was  an  opinion  given  by  some  Physicians  at  its  intro- 
duction, and  which  has  been  repeated  since  by  others  of 
the  present  day,  that  “frequent  or  periodical  revaccination 
is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  individual  safe  from  the 
contagion  of  small  pox.”’ 

I am  not  desirous  of  opposing  the  practice  of  revaccination, 
but  I must  confess  that  the  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  of  the  profession  appears  to  me  to  be 
wrong;  likely  to  mislead  people  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Vac- 
cination, and  to  diminish  their  confidence  in  its  protective 
powers. 

The  reason  given  is,  “that  after  a certain  period  (which 
has  been  fixed  at  seven  years ) the  power  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease is  exhausted  in  the  constitution,  and  therefore  its  re- 
petition becomes  necessary  ? Now,  judging  from  analogy,  it 
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seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  vaccination  is  a 
preventive  at  all,  it  must  be  so  altogether ; that  is,  as  much 
so  as  is  the  occurrence  of  any  other  disease,  which  it  is  usual 
to  have  only  once  in  one’s  life,  a preventive  or  security 
against  its  reappearance  in  after  years. 

We  know  that  all  the  diseases  of  childhood  do,  occasion- 
ally affect  the  patient  more  than  once.  The  Measles  and 
Hooping  cough  are  often  repeated,  and  the  Small  Pox  will 
occur  three  and  even  four  times  in  the  same  individual. 
Now,  it  appears  to  be  precisely  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  secondary  small  pox  happens  after  inoculation  that 
it  occasionally  occurs  after  vaccination ; namely,  that  there 
exists  in  certain  individuals  some  peculiarity  of  constitution 
which  renders  them  again  susceptible  of  the  contagion,  or 
rather  perhaps,  the  peculiarity  may  consist  in  the  body 
having  resisted  that  extraordinary  change  producing  in~ 
susceptibility , which  in  most  individuals,  the  occurrence  of 
Small  Pox  once  effects. 

Again, — an  idea  is  also  entertained  by  many  that  the 
vaccine  matter  has  lost  its  influence  by  time.  Now  this,  from 
analogy  also,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe.  The  Virus 
of  Small  Pox  has  lost  nothing  of  its  force  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  years . Whenever  an  individual  is  inoculated 
with  small  pox  matter,  or  the  contagion  meets  him  in  the 
natural  way,  that  disease  appears  in  his  body  and  assumes 
the  same  character  which  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  often,  with  all  its  malignancy. 

Neither  do  we  find  any  alteration  in  the  true  character 
of  other  eruptive  diseases  ( save  and  except  those  changes 
which  atmospheric  causes  sometimes  produce.)  We  find 


* measles  of  this  year  bearing  the  very  same  character  as  twen- 
ty years  ago;  the  like  is  the  case  with  Scarlatina,  Chicken 
pox.  Scurvy,  &c;  and  “in  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
individuals*  vaccinated  in  regular  descent  with  successive 
portions  of  the  matter  originally  collected  by  Dr.  Jenner 
forty  years  ago,  vaccination  has  manifested  its  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  all.” 

Revaccination  may  then  be  desirable  inasmuch  as  it  will 
most  assuredly  guard  against  those  chances  of  attacks  of  small 
pox  to  which,  in  common  with  other  diseases,  from  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  we  are  liable.  But  1 do  not  admit  that  its 
necessity  in  certain  cases,  ought,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
diminish  our  belief  in  the  protective  powers  of  the  vaccine 
disease. 

The  question  now  comes, — -how  often  is  revaccination 
to  take  place  ? 

We  know  well  that  in  all  diseases  bearing  the  peculiar 
character , viz.  of  usually  affecting  the  same  individual  only 
once,  instances  of  secondary  attacks  become  rarer  in  pro- 
portion to  th  enumber  of  the  times  of  their  repetition',  thus 
it  is  common  to  have  the  small  pox  only  once,  it  is  uncommon 
for  the  same  person  to  have  it  twice,  and  a third  attack 
occurs  so  seldom  that  it  is  considered  a very  extraordinary 
circumstance ; from  which,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  each 
invasion  of  the  malady  renders  the  body  more  insuscep - 
tibleof  another . Considering  then  as  we  have  a right  to 
do,  that  the  Vaccine  disease  exercises  a preventive  power  on 
the  constitution,  similar  to  small  pox  itself,  we  may,  I think, 
safely  conclude  that  in  the  same  wav  is  the  patient  secured 

* Vide  last  report  of  the  Nat.  Vaccine  establishment  in  London, 


NOTE, 


Since  the  preceding-  pages  went  to  press  I have  met 
with  one  fact,  among  many  others,  which,  as  it  can  be  fully- 
depended  upon,  I cannot  allow  to  be  omitted, 

“ In  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  London  Vaccination 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1801 ; and  though  the  children 
have  been  sometimes  intentionally  exposed  to  the  infection 
of  Small  Pox,  yet,  in  sixteen  years,  only  one  slight  case  has 
occurred  in  which  that  disease  appeared.’’ 

‘*In  the  York  Military  Asylum,  there  has  been  the  same 
success,” 


Moore’s  History  of  Vaccination. 


